INTRODUCTION
what lies outside the types which they have been taught to
admire* This teaching begins very early. Some time ago I
was approached by four little girls of ten years old. They
said: "Could you tell us if The Water Babies is a classic?5
I said I thought it might be so considered. The leader ex-
plained: 'Only we've got to give a list of our favourite
books; and Miss Spangle says they must all be classics/
Favourites; but classics! At ten years old! Not one of the
little girls had done more than dip doubtfully into The Water
Baties; their favourites were Dumpling: The Story of a Pony;
the Milly-Molly-Mandy books (which are of the finest order
of books for children); and First Term at St. Margaret'>; but
Miss Spangle would have none of these. They were to be
taught the myth of the first class.
I was never taught that myth. I sometimes think that with
all the disadvantages of my uneducated state I enjoyed one
great advantage, a complete freedom from the intellectual
shepherding which ruins taste. I have, of course, read many
extremely boring books because I thought they would do
me good (such books as a prose translation of Beowulf,
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, Asser's Life of King Alfred,
and the novels of Aphra Behn); but I can read any book
whatever with an open mind; and I have read far and wide
in English literature with health and enjoyment. At present
my favourite reading is to be found among the letters and
poetry and criticism of the eighteenth century; nevertheless
I have appointments with Hazlitt, C. S. Forester, J. L. and
Barbara Hammond, Joyce Gary, Inspector French, and scores
of others, many of them revisits, and all of them for refresh-
ment but not solace.
Not solace. I have had a happy and well-occupied life.
I have never needed anodynes, drink, or comforting. I have
never needed flattery or more success than I have been lucky
enough to enjoy. In fact I was blessed from birth with
effervescent spirits, an almost total lack of concern with
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